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THE CIRCULAR 


Is an exponent of Bible Communism. It advocates the Re- 
tigion of the Bible, and the Socialism of the Primitive Church. 

It recognizes the fact that the Kingdom of Heaven, as for 
ages prayed for, is now actually coming into the world, and it 
will look for its presence in every field of action. 
Gilt will embrace within its scope whatever is progressive and 
inspiring in Science, Literature, Art, and the News of the 
World, and will aim to interpret all events from a spiritual point 
of view, and in their relations to the great Providential move- 
ment of the times. 

It is offered to those who desire it, as the Gospel is, without 
money and without price, or at One Dollar a year to those 
who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be forwarded to those requesting 
them. Any subscriber wishing to discontinue his paper, should 
return us a copy with his name and residence written upon it, 
and the simple order, ‘‘ Discontinue.” 

Address ‘THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥.” 


PRADO Ow 


The Oneida Community: 
Where and What it is. 








—The Community consists of about 220 members, 
comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa! proportions. They own 886 acres of land, 
in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, State of New 
York; Post Office address, Oneida,N. ¥Y. For an 
account of their manufactures and productions, 
see a card in the next column. 

—The Community has been established here about 
fifteen years, and is self-supporting. There isa 
branch community located at Wallingford, Conn., 
which is also self-supporting. 

--The members of the Community hold, among 
their distinguishing points of belief, that Christ 
offers himself to the world, as a perfect savior 
from sin; that his Second Coming took place 
at the close of the Apostolic age; that the King- 
dom of Heaven then founded in the invisible 
world is now extending itself into visible hu- 
manity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency. and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For afull statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
eee the Berean, a book published by the Community. 


—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common.’ 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, the se- 
curing of a vitar. or@aNizaTION, like that which 
animates the human body, and on the exercise 
of FREE cRITICISM on the partof all its mem- 
bers. Those persons who are the most spiritual 
secure the most confidence, and consequently have 
the most influence, whoever they are. Joun H. 
Noyes, as the medium by which these truths have 

been mainly developed in this age, is respect- 
ed as a true leader. In business, those per- 
sons whose attractions and capacities fit them 
for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 

—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
Society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

—-Tue CircuLar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one ‘Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. ‘To the poor it is offered as a gift 

The following may serve as a condensed formula o¢ 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 

interior sphere at his Second Coming, A. D. 70. 
Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 

with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrectien of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Budy, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
wbolishing Dea‘h. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion ror distribution. 

— togetherio Association, or Complex Fami- 
ies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorcedfrom “‘{ammon, and devo- 

ted to God. 


Che Oneida Community, 


ONEIDA, N. Y.. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
Steel Traps, of six different sizes, suitable 
for all kinds of trapping. 


Traveling-Bags, of various materials and 
the latest improved styles. 


Mop-handles, with malleable iron heads, 
Strawberry-boxes, &c. 


Preserved Fruits, put up in glass quart 
Jars, securely sealed and warranted. 





DEALERS IN 


SEWING-SILKS, 


A full assortment of which for the supply of country 
orders is generally on hand. 
Nursery Trees, Grape-vines, 
Strawberry-plants, &c. 





Orders for the above, accompanied by cash or re- 
ference, will be carefully attended to, and the arti- 
cles shipped to any part of the country. 

Address “ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Oneida, N. Y.” 








Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
octavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Novgs. 
Price, $1,50. 

The Ber tains free, outline di i of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil.Our 
Relationsto the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death,Con- 
densation of Life, &c., &c.—treated strictly according to 
Bibleevidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions.differing widely from those of the old Theology. 
All who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitu- 
tional basis, and prospects of success—should acquaint them- 
Selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 
Annual Reports and other publications of the 
Oneida Community and its branches; presenting, 
inconnection with their History, a summary view 
oftheir Religiousand SocialTheories. 128 pages, 
octavo. Price, 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J.H. Noyes. Pamphlet, 64 cts. 








QoS"Past Volumes of the Circular can be fur- 
nished to order; and any of the above Publication 
may besent by mailto all parts of the country. 
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The Staring Spirit. 





There is a spirit—not to be ascribed 
particularly to individuals, but working 
more or less in the whole body—which 
is excitable in varicus ways—excitable 
and nervous. This spirit, when it is 
comfortable and happy, is high, frivolous 
and excessive in its rejoicing, and when 
under judgment is as far the other way ; 
it is cast down under criticism—disposed 
to cry and make hard work of it. And, 
in general, it is too much noved by 
events as they pass—the coming of visit- 
ors—the arrival of letters, any thing a 
little out of the common course, excites 
that spirit a good deal too much. 

This spirit makes two great mistakes. 
Its first mistake is in giving too much at- 
tention to outward things. It leads invol- 
untarily to an unhealthy state of the at- 
tention. It looks too long and with too 
much interest on outward things, wheth- 
er good or evil. It fixes attention on 
them in a staring way. We know it is 
very disagreeable to have persons stare at 
us, and it is just as false in the one that 
stares as it is disagreeable to those who 
are stared at. Persons may get into the 
same habit of staring at events—at 
things impersonal as well as at persons 





—at the news of the day, visitations, 








letters, &c., &c. There is such a thing 
as staring at these matters in a sickly 
way—fixing the attention upon them 
with on immoderate interest—gazing at 
them with a kind of glare. 

Another mistake of this spirit is, ¢¢ 
does not “‘ set the Lord always before its 
face.” If this staring is allowable at all, 
it oughtto be turned in another direc- 
tion—the earnest, continuous outlook of 
our souls should be towards the Lord ; 
and “setting the Lord always before our 
face,” means a good deal more thua 
merely lookiug at the name of the Lord. 
It means attention to the interior of the 
universe. That is Gop. If we distin- 
guish between things that are exterior, 
and things that are interior to our spirits, 
this passage means that we should refuse 
attention to the exterior, and that our 
attention should always be directed to 
the interior. That is “setting the Lord 
always before our face.’ This glancing 
occasionally at things interior, and star- 
ing externally, isan abominable, false 
action of the spirit, and ought to be en- 
tirely reversed. Attention to the exte- 
rior should be given (comparatively speak- 
ing), by glances—and the main force of 
attention should be,directed to the inte- 
rior ; and great care should be taken 
that the balance is kept right: other- 
wise we get into this n@tvous, sickly 
head-achy state. 

It should be remembered, that all at- 
tention to the external of things is atten- 
tion downward, attention to what is in- 
ferior to us, and does not give us any life: 
but on the other hand, draws upon our 
life. We are changed into the image of 
whatever we look at. Communication is 
established between us and the outward, 
as well as between us and the inward, by 
attention. If we look toward God, com- 
munication is opened between us and 
him. Ifwe look toward the Primitive 
Church and the angels, communication 
is opened with them. So, it is equally 
true, if you look at the world, or business, 
or any inferior object of interest, commu- 
nication is opened: your life govs out 
among the objects and affairs of the sur- 
face,and the tendency of the operation is to 
change you into the same nature with 
the things themselves. Whereas, when 
the attention is directed to God and _ his 
family, we receive life in return, that is 
better than our own—we receive strength 
and that which is adapted to be nutri- 
ment to our spirits, 

There is no principle we can propose 
to ourselves so important for our well- 
being as this: Utterly refuse to be car- 
ried away by any claim of business, or 
seduced by any passion, into an attitude 
of ‘staring at things inferior, and out of 
ourselves. For there is no business that 
can compete, in interest aud importance, 
with our everlasting business of attention 
to God. No circumstance of interest or 
excitemeut can be conceived of, that can 
fairly claim our attention away from him. 
A man of business, or a person stand- 
ing in a respunsible situation, and wish- 
ing to fulfill his responsibilities to the 





best advantage, is bound to see to it as 


the first thing, that his business is so far 
under his feet that he can give his free 
attention toGod. Certainly a person can 
not do that in the nervous, half-crazy 
state that is induced by ascattered, out- 
ward tendency of mind. 

Attention is to our spirits, what eat- 
ing is to our bodies. It is by attention 
to Christ and his words that we “‘ eat 
his flesh and drink his blood.” “ Behold- 
ing as in a glass, the glory of the Lord, 
we are changed into the same image, 
from glory to glory.” A greedy, down- 
ward attention is worse in some respects, 
than a greedy appetite for food, because 
it ministers poisonous nutriment in an 
unhealthy way to the most important 
parts of us, viz., our spirits. An over- 
loaded attention is worse for our health 
than an excess of eating—it brings into 
our life more indigestible matter, ‘‘ The 
cares of this world, and the deceitfulness 
of riches entering in, choke the word.” 

It is very important to understand 
‘that in all cases of attention, there is in- 
tercourse with the object to which our at- 
tention is given—whether to Christ and 
his glory, or to the world, and downward 
things—there is intercourse which puts 
us in substantial connection with either, 
according as one or the other has our at- 
tention. Attention to all objects, any 
thing, other than the love of Chrisi, is 
held under the same conditions, or under 
the same rule of judgment, at least, as the 
various forms of marriage-breaking.— 
Christ is our husband ; and all attention 
given to downward things, withdrawing 
our attention from him, is adultery—illi- 
cit intercourse. People talk about “‘ illi- 
it intercourse,” and that phrase has a 
certain, special meaning, as it is used in 
the world ; but attention to all worldli- 
ness is, in truth, illicit intercourse—li- 
centiousness—unchastity of mind and 
spirit, A great many people have much 
self-complacency in the idea thut they 
are not licentious, who, in reference to 
Christ, are living in gross adultery—open 
illicit intercourse. I love Christ so well, 
that I do not want any excuse for 
adultery. I had rather not have any ex- 
cuse for being unfaithful, but choose to 
be bound by every consideration and by 
everlasting bonds to him. I want to be 
made true to Christ, because there is 
where I am happy ; and I am happy no 
where else but in his love, 

The evil I am pressing against may be 
summed up in slavery of the attention. 
It is a miserable thing to have the atten- 
tion taken possession of against the will- 
But I think that is secretly the case with 
all men until Christ sets them free, 
Their attention is seized and held captive 
by things which they know are hurtful, 
and really wish to avoid, but they cannot 
keep them out of their minds, All hurt- 
ful lusts result from this enslaved state 
of attention. Persons who have greedy, 
diseased appetites, if they can contrive 
to interest their minds about other things 
and keep out the involuntary thoughts 
about fuod that persecute them, will go 
by their dinner without much difficulty. 





But if their thoughts get running in g 
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certain channel, the charm often seems 
impossible to break—they can think of 
nothing else. 

There, you will see, lies the terrible 
force of habit. Bad habits are not pri- 
marily of the body, but of the mind. 
Their power is in the unconquerable ten- 
dency to think in a wrong direction. 
Christ will save us from our sins by con- 
quering our attention—setting it free— 
getting it into a state where we can re- 
fuse attention in a false direction. We 
can say to these busy-bodies——the cares 
of the world, ané other things—“ Stand 
aside : there is something better to at- 
tend to.” 

This false state of the attention—the 
slavery of it—terminates in insanity. In 
multitudes of cases the operation is seen, 

~Persons zet in the habit of thinking in a 
certain way, their attention becomes 
fixed on a certain subject, and it swallows 
them up. They find they cannot stop 
their attention—have no power over it, 
and so become devoted to a_ special 
thought. That is a monomania, the be- 
ginning of insanity. They begin with 
staring, and stare themselves crazy: get 
so they cannot shut their eyes at all. It 
requires a good deal of heroism to assert 
our liberty of attention—our right to at- 
tend to what we please—and to what suits 
us and is good. } 

The first requisite of a school that is 
worth anything, is this power of attract- 
ing and commanding attention. The 
great virtue of all education is, that it 
more or less emancipates the attention— 
gives persons their command of it; so 
that they can think in the direction of 
what they know to be right and noble, 
imstead of being at the bidding of every 
thing around them. The difference be- 
tween an educated person and a fool, is, 
that the wise man can think in the direc- 
tion he chooses to, while the fool is at the 
mercy of every wind that blows. Educa- 
tion, as faras it gives control, enabling 
people to direct thcir attention to any- 
thing they choose, is an important pre- 
liminary and auxiliary to the gospel. It 
prepares men to give their attention to 
Christ. The gospel, with its grace and 
«liscipline, is, in one sense, a continuation 
of what the world has in its schools, 
Christ takes men where he finds them 
deft by the world’s education, and proceeds 
right on to complete the work—to fully 
emancipate their attention, so that they 


van “set the Lord always before their 
face.” That is the highest attainment of 
education—the complete liberty ot mind 
which we learn in the school of Christ. 
—-Home-Talk. 
Sensible and Insensible Dis- 
eases. 





When God placed Adam in the garden of 
Kden, he said to him—* Of the tree of knowl- 
edge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat: for 
in the day that thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die.’? (Gen. 2:17.) Adam transgressed; 
tut it does not appear that he immediately be- 
came a corpse, or indeed, that he was made sick 
with any outward disease. Still, the word of 
(sod was carried out, and Adam did die. How? 
By his act of disobedience, which broke the 
harmony between him and Ged, he received 
into himeelt’ a poisonous element, and thereby 
came under the power of ar dewsensible disease. 

Moral and spiritual diseases are connected 
with bodily diseases. The measles, for in- 
stance, jiave a wonderful effect on the moral 
When children are sick with the mea- 
A 


nature. 
sles they are generally cross and fretful. 


Poison is at work iv their life, which affects 
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their souls as well as their bodies. This poi- 
son may properly be called an insensible dis- 
ease; and it may be at work upon persons 
when there are no visible effects to indicate it. 
In the case of a person sick with the measles, 
this insensible disease finally manifests itself in 
the form of red blotches on the surface of the 
body. The insensible disease works from the 
center outward till it becomes sensible or 
visible. 

his theory of the connection between moral 
and bodily maladies, explains the course God 
took with the Primitive Church. Christ, du- 
ring his personal ministry, healed all manner 
of diseases: but when he was about to leave, 
he said—‘ He that believeth on me, the works 
that I do shall he do also: and greater works 
than these shall he do.” (JohnJ4: 12.) 
How did the Primitive Church do greater works 
than Christ had done? They did not heal so 
many sensible diseases: but more attention 
was given to insensible diseases—to saving 
men from sin, and purifying hearts. They 
marched into the citadel of disease, and went 
straight onward to victory over death. They 
removed the secret causes of death, and at last 
secured a complete victory over it. These 
were the greater works that Christ promised. 
They were less marvelous to the outward sen- 
ses, because more interior. 

Human nature in its fallen state and under 
Satan’s administration, is full of insensible dis- 
eases. Old age, effeminacy, nervousness and 
laziness, are insensible diseases. But we will 
generalize, and reduce the matter to one sim- 
ple form. ‘‘ He that hath the Son,” says the 
apostle John, ‘hath life; and he that hath 
not the Son, hath not life.”” What hath he? 
He must have something; and that something 
is what takes the place of life, and is the 
mother of disease. Whatever a man has, 
without the Son, is animal, and destitute of 
the true tonic of life. It is like beer that has 
lost its spirit and grown insipid. The Spirit of 
the Son of God, the true tonie of life, will 
make us victorious over creation. Without it, 
human life is sure to be swallowed up by cre- 
ation. Itis, in fact, already buried in the 
dust of the eartk: it is substantially dead, and 
certain to be digested and dissolved by the 
working of nature. 

Chemistry furnishes us a good illustration of 
the two kinds of life, we have spoken of.— 
There is as much difference between them as 
there is between sulphurous and sulphuric 
acid. Here the same elements combining in 
one proportion form swlphurous acid, and in 
another proportion they form sulphuric acid. 
To apply the illustration: man destitute of the 
divine nature, or with only a small portion of 
this element, is weak, like sulphurous acid. 
This kind of life is a sure victim of disease 
—the powers of nature are too strong for it. 
The combination of human nature with the 
life of Christ, we may compare to sulphuric 
acid ‘his life makes a man victorious over 
ereation. 

The first tendency of inferior life, i. e., life 
without the tonic of the Spirit of God, is to 
be excited beyond its strength. It is superfi- 
cial and centrifugal, and evaporates, s0 to 
speak, at a low temperature. Compared with 
true life, it is like ether. The second tenden- 
ey of this kind of life, consequent upon the 
first, is to collapse, and flat down into mere 
insipidity. Excited nature always manifests 
itself in reaction. This collapse of life is what 
brings on old age. Old age, is life, after its 
excitement and reaction has takenplace. The 
great effect of God’s Spirit upon us, is to bring 
us into a state where excitement will not ex- 
tend beyond our capabilities, and thus we shall 
avoid reaction. — Lome- Talk. 





Newsparer Composition.—This is a distinct 
and difficult art. Its principles must be some- 
whai carefully studied by those who would suc- 
ceed in it. The disregard of these principles is 
the cause of the prosiness which characterizes so 
much of our newspaper literature. The newspa- 
per is not a thing to be studied—scarcely one to 
be read. It is to be glanced over. The articles, 
then, must be 80 written as to attract and hold 
attention. Processes of thought and reasoning 
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are to be shut out; results only are to appear. 
Argument is to be suggested, rither than stated. 
Usually one point is enough for an article. Some 
single nail shonld be struck fair upon the head, 
and then left at once. Introductions are a nuis- 
ance. Inferences are always skipped. The sen- 
tences should be shurt. Every word should leap 
with life. Condensation should be extreme. Sub- 
ordinate thoughts should be thrown away. The 
object is, not to treat a subject in full, but to pro- 
duce a certain effect. All that is not necessary 
to the effect should be discarded. He who has 
tne nerve to do this, with a soul that fires with a 
great thought, and the manliness to utter it free- 
ly, may wield a power with the pen which no 
scepter can rival, The tendencies in professional 
life are to deterioration of style. The constant 
didactism of the pulpit often degenerates ivto 
diffuseness. The reiteration of points at the bar, 
and the precision of legal style, tend to produce 
dryness and repetition. In no way can the pro- 
fessional man more effectively make his words 
instinct with life and power, than by weekly 
practice in the columns of a newspaper-—Evam- 
iner. 
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Growrn 1x Curist.—The following remarks 
were made in our Saturday evening meeting, 
Dec. 20th: G.—The love of improve- 
ment in us, naturally and necessarily takes the 
form of desiring improvement in our character 
and in our ways of viewing things. It is a de- 
sire for growth in the direction of eternal truth 
and beauty. As believers in Christ, we can 
never be satisfied till we have the consciousness 
of purity and truth throughout our whole na- 
ture. The true way of attaining that, is 
by realizing our union with Christ——not merely 
attempting to imitate him, but in studying 
Christ. All beauties are in Christ. It is by 
the action of his spirit upon us that we at- 
tain to his purity and perfection. It is not by 
mere imitation. It is not by thinking we un- 
derstand Christ, and then trying to go and do 
as he did, exactly, but by studying Christ, gaz- 
ing at him, letting the impression of his love 
fall upon us, that it affects us. In that view 
it is good to study Christ’s attitude—look at 
tim as you would at a picture. One way 
which his character represents itself to me is 
this: It appears to me that he is a genuine, 
perfected character—humble, receptive and 
child-like : there is no hypocrisy in him. He 
is great-hearted as being the heir of the uni- 
verse. He was more humble than any beggar 
that ever lived—more dependent, less of a 
claiming, proud spirit. On the other hand he 
was conscious that he was the child of-God, 
and the heir of all things. That saved him 
from grumbling discontent. He could look 
abroad over all the future, and see nothing but 
happiness in store for him. That is the image 
we need to be transformed into. We need 
more great- heartedness to take in the blessings 
God has in store for us, to sce the improvements 
God has marked out for us, and the reward he 
gives us and will give us, as we are prepared 
for them. The Prince of Wales has lately 
come into possession of an estate worth a mil- 
lion of dollars a year; besides this, he has 
palaces of his own, servants of his own, &c. 
Under such circumstances, we should suppose 
that be would feel large-hearted—-discard any- 
thing like stinginess. I do not know that we 
should feel any smaller than he, if we take the 
course marked out by Jesus Christ. Christ 
says we are all heirs of God, joint heirs with 
him. Let us study the humility aad great- 
heartedness of Christ, and sec if that does not 
give us a broad basis of happiness and hope in 
the future, and if it does not make us love 
each other. 





Nature and Art. 


Nature is the basis of art. Art is the result of 
intelligence and skill, enlightened by Divine in- 
spiration. In an important sense therefore, man 
is but the mstrument or medium of art. But 
man is himself the highest and most wonderful 
exhibition of nature in the Universe. Art is 
wonderful as the product of man, but inferior to 
him inasmuch as it is secondary tohim. What 
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man is, is of more consequence than what he does. 
There can be no rivalry between nature and art, 
because they are married and are in fact one. 
Art is the wife of nature. But neither is nature 
nor art primary: God stands superior to nature, 
even in a higher sense than nature stands supe- 
rior to art. God is therefore the real producer 
of both nature and art, and is of course infinitely 
superior to both. Perfect harmony then, reigns 
in and through the whole series. Art is the out- 
growth and expression of nature, as nature is the 
outgrowth and expression of God, i. e., in a direct 
sense. Both are beautiful and both are suggest- 
ive of worship. Admiration of either however 
will fall short of its legitimate end unless it turns 
the attention to God himself. 


The fact of nature’s superiority over art may be 
inferred from its variety. The climax and glory 
of art is to imitate nature or to copy after its 
own patterns; while nature is original and full of 
new faces, and in this respect, its resources are 
exhaustless and infinite. In the vegetable king- 
dom this feature stands out conspicuously. Ev- 
ery blade of grass has its individuality, so w 
speak, and no two are exactly alike. So of 
flowers, shrubs, trees &c. Look at the clouds 
also, the ocean, the mountains, the valleys, the 
rocks and the entire face of nature; every where 
the feature of endless variety shows itself. But 
no where is this peculiarity so grand and striking 
asin man. Take the human face for example. 
The following extract from Dr. Dewey on Human 
Life, isin point: “The human face is itselfa 
wonder. I do not mean its beauty, nor in its 
power of expression ; but in its variety and its in- 
dividuality. What is the problem here solved ? 
Suppose it were stated thus: given, a space nine 
inches long and six inches broad; the form essen_ 
tially the some, the features. the same, the colors 
the same; required, unnumbered hundreds of 
millions of countenances so entirely different, as, 
with some rare exceptions, to be completely and 
easily distinguishable. Would not the whole 
mechanical ingenuity of the world be thrown into 
utter despair of approaching any way towards 
such a result? And yet it is completely achieved 
in the human countenance.” 

Diversity in unity is a law of nature. This is 
truly marvelous, and bearr upvn it the impress of 
an intelligent Creator. On the contrary, art im 
itates without diversifying. This is not saying 
that art is not progressive. Nevertheless, the 
secret of its progressivn lies in the growing fa- 
cility of the artist to become more and more 
perfect in his representations and imitations of 
nature. The ideai of the artist, ifit be practicable, is 
derived from nature, or at least is intimately con- 
nected with it. It is not an imagination, a myth on- 
ly; a divine intuition reveals itself within him, and 
with the faculties God has given him, his thought is 
revealed on canvass, in marble, or in the steam- 
engine and telegraphic wire, a» the case may be. 
Or if art does not always imitate or copy after 
nature, it is at least dependent upon the elements 
of nature for its success. This is or was seen in 
the invention of the steam-engine. In this case 
there was no creation ; it was simply the discov- 
ery of a way to control steam—an element pre- 
viously existing, but which, so far as mechamics 
were concerned had been allowed to run to waste: 
In respect to stean,, art helped nature. The same 
was and is true in respect to electricity and the 
chemical forces of nature. Art, then, is the 
auxiliary of nature. This [ consider a correct 
and satisfactory rendering of the true relatior 
between the two. Art is dependent on, and sub- 
ordinate to nature, and at the same time is ite 
most beautiful companion and help-meet. _B. 


Late News. 








Matters in North Carolina. 

Major-Gen. Foster, who is in command of 
the forces in North Carolina, sends the follow- 
ing report to Gen. Halleck : 


Headquarters Department North Caro- 
lina, Kinston, December 14. 


To Major General Halleck : 
I have the honor to inform you that I left 


Newbern for this ome on the 11th inst., but 
that owing to bad roads and delays to my 


trains, did not reach South West Creek, five 
miles from here, until the afternoon of the 
13th. The enemy were posted there, but by 
a heavy artillery fire in front and a vigorous 
infantry attack on either side, I succeeded in 
furcing a passage and without much loss. This 
afternoon I advanced on this town and found 
the enemy strongly posted at a defile through 
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a marsh bordering on a creek. The position 
was so well chosen that very little of our ar- 
tillery could be brought in play. The main 
attack therefore was by infantry, assisted by a 
few guns pushed forward in the roads. After 
a five hour’s hard fight we succeeded in driving 
the enemy from their position. We followed 
them rapidly to the river. The bridge over 
the Neuse at this point was prepared for firing, 
and was fired in six places, but we were s0 
close behind them we saved the bridge. The 
enemy retreated precipitately, by the Golds- 
boro and Pikeville roads. Their force was 
about 6,000 men, with 20 pieces of artillery. 
The result is, we have taken Kinston, cap- 
tured 11 pieces of artillery, 400 to 500 pris- 
oners, and found a large amount of quarter- 
master and commissary stores. 

Our loss will probably exceed 200 killed 
and wounded. 

I am, with much respect, your obedient ser- 

8S. G. Fosrer, 
Major-General Commanding. 
Are Colored Men Citizens ¢ 

The Secretary of the Treasury some time 
since submitted the following case for the opin- 
ion of the Attorney General : 

‘© The schooner Elizabeth and Margaret, of 
New Brunswick, is detained by the Revenne- 
cutter Tiger at Perth Amboy, N. J., because 
commanded by a colored man, and so by a per- 
son not a citizen of the United States. As 
colored masters are numerous in our coasting- 
trade, I submit to you the question suggested 
by Captain Martin, of the Tiger, ‘ Are colored 
men citizens of the United States, and there- 
fore competent to command American ves- 
sels *?”” 

Mr. Bates has written out his opinion, and 
we trust it will be made public at once. A 
Washington correspondent of a morning jour- 
nal gives the following as the chef points: As 
the constitution does not define the word citi- 
zen, Mr. Bates concludes that all free persons, 
without distinction of race or color, if native 
born, are citizens. <A distinction is made be- 
tween the inherent right of citizens and the 
political privileges of certain classes. All citi- 
zens have a right to protection, but only cer- 
tain classes enjoy the privileges of voting and 
holding office. Hitherto not only the public 
but jurists have often confounded the two.— 
A child or a woman is a citizen, though not 
always privileged to vote or hold office. The 
Dred Scott opinions are pronounced void and 
of no authority, since the province of the Su- 
preme Court was only to settle the questions 
of the jurisdiction of the Circuit Court. They 
are simply entitled to the respect due to the 
views of eminent gentlemen, and no more.— 
The papers covclude as follows : 

‘¢ And now upon the whole matter. 1 give it 
as my opinion that the free mav of color men- 
tioned in your letter, if born in the United 
Siates, is a citizen of the United States, and, 
if otherwise qualified, is competent, according 
to the acts of Congress, to be master of a ves- 


vant, 


--Eve. Post. 
The Battle of Fredericksburg. 

The great fight at Fredericksburg, has been 
the principal topic of talk throughout the 
country the past week. Although a great dis- 
aster to the Union cause in a present and 
merely military point of view, it was perhaps 
less so than was at first supposed, if we may 
believe the late reports. The attack on the 
Rebel lines was repulsed at every point on Sa- 
turday, with heavy loss. On Sunday and 
Monday, no fighting of consequence took 
place ; and on Monday night General Burnside 
moved his whole army back to the north side 
of the Rappahannock. The latest official 
statement of the loss sums up as follows: 
Killed, 1,128 ; Wounded, 9,105; Missing, 2,- 
078; Total, 12,311. There is much excite- 
ment throughout the country in relation to the 
battle, the plan of attack, the great loss and 
the disastrous result. Whether the popular 
feeling will bring about a change of generals, 
orin the administration, remains yet to be 
seen. Gen. Burnside assumes in his official 
report, the responsibility of the failure. No 
important movement of the army has taken 





place since the recrossing of the Rappahan- 
nock. 


The Rebel Movements. 

The Rebels show great activity along the 
whole line. They have repulsed Burnside ; 
they are concentrating a large force in Tenn- 
essee with the evident intention of making 
another struggle for the possession of that 
State. Jeff. Davis has recently been in Tenn- 
essee, directing things there, and is still in the 
Southwest. A force of Rebels is said to be 
operating on the Mobile and Ohio Railroad in 
Gen. Grant’s rear. They have considerable 
force in Arkansas, and notwithstanding the 
late defeat near Fayetteville seem determined 
to hold tha: State. 

A Baltimore correspondent of the New-York 
Herald, who has shown singular familiarity with 
the military movements of the rebels, and whose 
statements are said to have generally proved re- 
markably accurate, makes these assertions on the 
strength of accounts he professes to have from 
Richmond : 

“The account states that Gen. Lee was surprised 
and at first somewhat chagrined, when he found 
that the Union army had effected its retreat in 
safety, and remarked that Burnside was a better 
general than he thought him. The unexpected 
retreat of the Union army was immediately tele- 
graphed to Richmond and to Jeff. Davis in the 
West, and on the same day Gen Lee received or- 
ders to send 50,000 men to Chattanooga, if he 
could spare that many. It is believed that the 
troops have been sent by this time, because it is 
known that Gen. Lee is confident that Burnside 
will not again attack his works, and that if he 
does they can be defended as successfully as they 
were last Saturday. It is stated, also, that 40, 
000 troops were under under orders to begin to 
leave Richmond on the 17th inst. for the South, 
and on the southern line of railroads, through 
North Carolina, South Carolina and Georgia, the 
troops from Lee’s army going by way of the 
great Southern Railroad, through Lynchburg and 
Knoxville. What do these movements mean ? 
Do they mean that the Rebels believe that no 
further attempts wil] be made to take Richmond? 
Not so. They mean that the rebels, convinced 
by the wide distribution of our forces, made by 
Mr. Stanton and Gen. Halleck, that Gen. Burn- 
side’s army is the only one we have that can op- 
erate against Richmond, believe that no attack 
will be made on Richmond at present, and that 
for three, fuur or five weeks to come they can 
employ their troops to good advantage elsewhere. 
Depend upon it, this is their game. They have 
by this time withdrawn from Virginia every re- 
giment that can prudently be spared. These 
troops are being concentrated at Chattanooga and 
at Vicksburg. Once there, they will act on the 
offensive. They will attack our troops at Nash- 
ville, and seek to expel the Union forces from 
Tennessee and Kentucky. They will make some 
demonstration against Gen. McClerland’s forces, 
on the Mississippi, with the end to break up and 
render abortive his expedition.” 


Whether the Union forces will be able to 
meet this new game at the various points, or 
whether movements are in progress which will 
successfully thwart them and show a real gain 
upon the Rebellion during the present winter, 
remains to be seen. 

Cabinet Crisis. 

A movement was made during the past week 
by the Republican members of the Senate to 
induce the President to make some important 


changes in his Cabinet. In consequence thereof 


Secretaries Seward and Chase tendered their 
resignations. The last reports, however, say 
that the President refused to accept their res- 
ignations, and will make no changes in his Cab- 
inet. There appears to be considerable hostil- 
ity on the part of a majority of the Republican 
Senators to Mr. Seward and a desire to have 
him displaced. The feeling scems to be that 
he has too much influence over the President, 
and that he has been the great advocate of the 
dilatory policy which has prevailed. 

White Laborers in the South. 

The notion that white men cannot labor in the 
South has been upset during this war, along with 
@ great many other popular prejudices. Unac- 
climated whites have withstood the worst cli- 
matic influences of South Carolina and the Gulf, 
and have freely labored in the open air. The 
heavy work on the levee in New Orleans has al- 
ways been done by white laborers. In a recent 
speech in New Orleans, Col. T. B, Thorpe, the 
city surveyor, said he had had hundreds of white 
men working tor his department during four of 
the hottest months of ‘an unprecedentedly hot 
summer, on the burning levce, and in the ditches, 
and draining canals in the rear of the city, up to 
their waists in mud and water, and yet they con- 
tinued we!l and healthy—had no more sickness 





than others who were not so exposed. He saw 
no reason why the poor man might not cultivate 
a few acres, raise his bale or two of cotton, ora 
few hogsheads of sugar, as easily as the farmers of 
the North and West their corn and potatoes. It 
was certainly just as easy to raise cotton ur,sugar, 
and not more unhealthy, than working on the 
levee or in the ditches of the city.—Springfield 
Republican. 

Military Governor of Florida, 

A delegation of members of Congress, headed 
by Vice President Hamlin, recently presented to 
the President a petition of loyal Floridians that 
Eli Thayer be made military Governor of Florida, 
with authority to enlist and take to his command 
twenty thousand armed emigrants. 


Changes of Experience. 








We all know what it is to awake in the morn- 
ing, after a night of fitful dreams, with a vague 
impression of some coming evil, or with the feel- 
ing we have after some occurrence which has 
made our hearts heavy—the weight is there, but 
we do not always think at first what it is. So 
this strange impression affects us like an actual 
calamity ; we try to think what can have taken 
place on the previous day to chill our spirit so. 
The sunshine seems to be all gone from life, and 
everything wears a sombre, gloomy aspect. We 
fancy that the smiles of our friends are less kind, 
and thatno one cares for us. 

Yesterday was one of those dark days for me. 
There was a weight of tears upon my spirits all 
day, and things that had previously been sources 
of happiness appeared disagreeable to me. Who 
can tell us the cause of this strange change of 
feeling ? Do evil spirits prow! around, taking us 
in our unguarded, sleeping moments, and throw 
over us a veil of discontent and gloom? There 
is sometimes no apparent reason for this depres- 
sion of spirit ; but I often find when I look back 
at my experience, that I have left open some 
little channel whereby the devil could enter and 
tempt me. With the thought that no one likes 
us comes a feeling of desperation, and I have 
learned that I must be unusually watchful over 
my words and actions at such times, for I often 
say or do something then for which I feel very 
sorry afterward. When I forget God, and for- 
get to make what I doa means of improvement, 
Tam subject to reaction in my feelings toward 
things I like best. When music becomes a mere 
ambitious accomplishment with me, Iam always 
sure to have that ambition disappointed, so I 
know that God does not want me to make it my 
first object in life. To the believer there is al- 
ways & way to escape out of the darkness which 
sometimes overwhelms him. Christ is life, and 
light, and happiness, and turning our attention 
to him is sure to set us right; and any course by 
which we shame the devil, will attract good spirits 
to us, and hghten our hearts with heavenly joy 
and peace. ‘Oh, that men would praise the 
Lord for his goodness, and for his wonderful 
works to the children of men !” Tinzau. 





My Community Home. 

I am frequently led to exclaim, “‘ Thank God 
for my Community home!’ When I consider 
that [ am surrounded by kind, affectionate friends 
—blessed with God-fearing parents, with plenty 
to eat, with plenty to wear, and an excellent op- 
portunity toimprove myself both intellectually 
and spiritually, my heart is drawn forth to God, 
the giver of all good, in deep and heartfelt 
thanksgiving and praise. On the other hand, I 
am sometimes tempted to find fault with my cir- 
cumstances, to complain of my work, to pick 
flaws in persons’ actions, tv find fault with my 
food, and even in moments of anger, to wish that 
I had never been born. But soon my better na- 
ture gains the victory over this dark, worldly, 
complaining spirit, and I become happy and 
thankful again. There are a thousand little 
things which make my Community life attractive 
tome; among which are, “ Evening Readings,” 
the “Meetings,” the “Concerts,” the ‘*heatricals,” 
and last but not least, the system of mutual criti- 
cism, which | think is an inspiration from God, 
the benefits of which I see are great. I have 
sometimes asked myself, why has God blessed 
me above millions of my fellows, and placed me 
in this school? Is it to prepare me for some im- 
portant field of labor? to codperate with others 
perchance in some vast work? If so, time wil} 
show. Said a prominent member of the Com- 
munity, speaking of the educational advantages 
of the youths of my age, “ there is a golden op- 
portunity for that class, if they only knew it.”— 
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tion to improve this opportunity, and in all 
that I do, to set the Lord always before my face. 
Victor. 


Eating and Drinking-—-Per- 
sonal Experience. 








As I greatly desire further light, both for my- 
self and others, in relation to the right use of eat- 
ing and drinking, I venture—though it may seem 
egolistical—to sketch some of my own experience 
and impressions on the subject, hoping thereby 
to draw out something profitable and interesting 
from others in the same direction. 
Having a nature that highly appreciates the 
good things that God has provided for his chil- 
dren, I thought, when young, as did Solomon, 
that “it is good for a man to eat and drink, and 
enjoy good in his labor.” So, being free from le- 
gality, I may have indulged myself too much; for 
God has evidently been judging me on this point 
for many years, ‘This criticisms commenced when 
my health began to fail by loss of appetite, and of 
enjoyment of food. Then when the Lord called 
me to give up ny own will and desires, for the 
sake of others, and that I might not be in discord 
with the body, my own life soon began to com- 
plain of the different forms of food, or of the 
modes of its preparation. But, by the grace of 
God, the life of the new man in me was row 
stronger than that of the old; and I said indig- 
nantly that it wasa shame for the old man to ex- 
pect to have his tastes gratified. I was taught, 
according to the doctrine of the apostle, not to 
please myself, but in lowliness of mind to esteem 
others better than myself. I saw, besides, that 
the body, or the majority, ought to have their 
way rather than individuals. So I was stirred up 
to use all the faith and earnestness and energy 
that God should give me, to cast out or “ put off 
the old man,” and said to him, You may expect 
poor fare as long as you continue with me and 
trouble me. Yet the more I strove to put him 
off, the more Mr. Old-life struggled to maintain 
his grevnd ; and by his frequent change of position 
and his plausible reasunings, he would at times 
make me think that there was some truth in his 
suggestions. However, he got little but mortifi- 
cations, and has been growing weaker and weak- 
er, while the new life has been growing stronger 
and stronger. This, as nearly as I can recollect 
and describe, has been my general experience. | 
will now try to give a little experience in regard 
to eating and drinking,in connection with faith. 
Two or three years ago, while very feebie in 
body and depressed in spirit, I was induced to 
try the use ofa little wine, and of more stimulat- 
ing food. From this practice, however, I per- 
ceived no benefit; and in time a little faith was 
awakened in me, stirring me up to reflection, 
whereby I was shown that although I had from 
the first acknowledged Christ as my physician, 
and his word as medicine, the things I was now 
resorting to for health were only some of the 
forms of outward medicine—not the word of God. 
Besides, in using them I could not do sv in the 
circle of friends at the table—a serious drawback 
to one who has found far more enjoyment in the 
interchange with genial hearts, and mingling with 
kindred spirits, than in the choicest kinds of food 
or drink. So I determined to put my trust in 
God, and use simple food, making my wants as 
few as possible. This course I followed, choosing 
of the food on the table what I judged the most 
wholesome, though it might be che coarsest. | 
endeavored to make my eating an ordinance of 
worship to God, by stirring up my heart in thank- 
fulness and love to him ; seeking also to be edi- 
fying to my friends around, and to cultivate a 
humble, receptive spirit towards them. I now 
wanted little food, but more time at the table, and 
frequently had recourse to fasting and prayer 
This course seemed to bring me nearer to God 
and good spirits. Occasionally, when in company 
with congenial hearts, the plainest food became 
to mea delicious feast; I went from the table in- 
vigorated and refreshed, both in body and ~ 
mind; and this refreshing effect would sometimes 
seem to last for days, opening tu me a wide field 
for investigation, for studying how to make the 
most of the good gifts of a loving Father; how to 
return him the most fruit of love and thankfu!- 
ness ; and how to be the most edifying to those 
about me. Yet I feel myself buta child. I am 
tempted at times to judge and disfellowship those 
who use what is considered unwholesome food; 
and then a little self-righteousness seems ready 
to creep in. To this, however, by the grace of 
Christ, I will not give place. A new light beck- 
ons me on; faith has made a stand; and hence- 





I pray .that I may have strength and disposi- 


forth, sick or well, live or die, it shall be as far as 
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possible my rule to eat such things as are set be- 
fore me. 

Some of my impressions are, that our table 
may be made a sacred place of worship to God, 
and that our daily meals may become thankegiv- 
ing feasts, where all may throw off the cramping 
fashions of this world, and be like children of 
one family, full ot interest for each other—inno- 
cently mirthful, yet simple and sincere—and each 
may contribute to the happiness of the whole. 

To hurry at the table, appears to me be be a 
loss of time, instead of trueeconomy. To intro- 
duce business discussions at our meals, appears 
unprofitable, as the mind at such times requires 
relaxation and recreation. In regard to differ- 
ent forms or kinds of food, I think that as fast as 
we learn to live “ by every word that proceedeth 
out of the mouth of God,” the grosser forms of 
diet will disappear, giving place to the agreeable 
and nutritious seeds of plants, and the delicious 
fruits of trees, such as formed the food of man in 
Eden’s delightful garden. c. E. 





Spiritus Sanctus. 


In the sunshine, in the shadow, 
Mingling in the voice of friends, 
Mid the turmoil of the city, 
And in cool sequestered glens ; 


Present in my waking hours, 
Still beside me in my dreams, 
Glides an unseen heart that loves me, 
Glows a love that on me beams. 


Heard above the rush of waters, 
In life’s never ending storm, 

Whispered in the faintest echo 
That of loving words is bora ; 


Comes the song of deep devotion, 
Comes the voice that always blest, 

Whispering peace upon the waters, 
Leaving soul by soul caressed. 


Earth withholds her sunshine from me, 
Fate decrees that I shall wear 

‘« Gyves and fetters on me,” always 
Chaining life unto despair. 


But this spirit that abideth 
With me in my joy and pain, 

Hides the darkness with her features— 
With her smile lifts up my chain! 


Ne’er so dark the night and lonely, 
Ne’er so hidden be the stars ; 

But those eyes that love me only 
Shine within my prison bars. 


Sweet is rest from painful watching, 
Sweet the calm that follows storm ; 
Sweet the reconciliation, 
After heart from heart is torn. 


But unto my storm-tossed being 
Sweeter far the bliss I know 
In this spirit’s sacred service, 
Loving me through weal or woe. 
M. Cc. 8. 


U. S. Consulate, Prince Edward's Island. 





A sister who has seen much affliction, writes to 

us as follows about 
Suffering. 

T have been thinking much of late about the 
cause of our suffering, and feel convinced that 
suffering is a great, if not indispensable means of 
preparation for the Kingdom of Heaven. In that 
case we can as our dear brother Paul says, re- 
joice in tribulation. Our blessed Lord was a 
man of sorrows, and acquainted with grief, but 
was withal anointed with the oil of gladness 
above his fellows; and with his resurrection life in 
us, we, though passing through many sorrows, be- 
come partakers or hisjoy. Suffering for a lifetime is 
a light affair when compared to the cternal weight 
of glory that shall be revea'ed in us. I often 
look, through much affliction, to the floods of joy 
which are in store for us in the heavenly 
world; above all to that constant flow of love 
which knows no fall. I read in the Circular 
a short time since, of two afflicted sisters who 
had written tw the Community for help, and 1 
prayed that their strength might be equal to 
their day. If we have a little more patience, all 
will be well. Our God is doing wonderful things 
in all the earth, shaxing kings from their thrones, 
and overturning all worldly institutions; but 
amidst the confusion that surrounds us he some- 
times condescends to whisper in our hearts the 
words, * I am here, fear not;” and oh! how good 
that seems to the ear that is waiting for it. 
What a thrill of joy Mary Magdelene must have 
felt when she was searching for the body of the 
Lord Jesus, and he made himself known to her 
by saying—Mary! My prayer is that every af- 
fheted brother and sister in Christ may feel the 
same solace. 


% 





Our brothers and sisters ot the first resurrec- 
tion were those who came up out of great tribu- 
lation, to enter into the joy of their Lord, where 
we shall follow if we endure unto the end. Our 
blessed master says, he thac will not take up his 
cross and follow him. is none of his. 8. L. 

Canada West. 





Winthrop among the Moun- 
tains. 





The late volume of travels, by Theodore Win- 
throp, published by Ticknor & Fields, entitled 
“ The Canoe and the Saddle,” contains some _bril- 
liant descriptions of mountain scenery in Oregon. 
We have not seen the book, but find some ex- 
tract from it in an exchange paper which sparkle 
like gems. Winthrop traveled in Oregon, from 
Port Townsend, which he reached by the straits 
of De Fuca, “ across the tideways of Whulge,” as 
he demands that Puget’s Sound should be called, 
“ the squally prairies, the wooded flank and but- 
tresses of Tacoma” (Mt. Renier), by the Nach- 
chese canon and Valley, the Atinam mission, &c., 
to the Dalles of the Columbia. Of this trip he 
says: 

“Of all my passages of wild life, this was the 
most varied and concentrated. There had been 
much grandeur of nature, and vigcrous dramatic 
scenes, crowded into this brief journey.” Contin- 
uing his journey he rode for two months “ with 
days sweet and cloudless, and every night biv- 
ouacked beneath the splendors of unclouded 
stars. And in all that period while [I was so near 
to Nature, the great lessons of the wilderness 
deepened into my heart day by day, the hedges 
of conventionalism withered away from my hori- 
zon, and all the pedantries of scholastic thought 
perished out of my mind forever.” 

Here is a description of, 

Tue Cascape Mountains. 


I ask recognition for the almost unknown 
glories of the Cascade Mountains of Oregon. We 
are poorly off for such objects east of the Missis- 
sippi. There are some roughish excrescences 
knownas the Alleghanies. There is a knobby 
group of brownish White Mountains. Best of 
all, high in Down East, is the lonely Katahdin. 
Hillocks these—never among them one single 
summit brilliant forever with snow golden in 
sunshine, silver when sunshine is gone; not one 
to bloom rosy at dawn, and to bea vision of re- 
freshment all the sultry summer long; not one 
to be lustrous white over leagues of woodland, 
sombre or tender ; not one to repeat the azure of 
heaven among its snowy dells. Exaltation such 
as the presence of the sublime and solemn hights 
arouses, we dwellers eastward cannot have as an 
abiding influence. Other things we may have, 
for Nature will not let herself anywhere be 
scorned ; but only mountains, and chiefest the 
giants of snow, can teach whatever lessons there 
may be in vaster distances and deeper depths of 
palpable ether, in lonely grandeur without deso- 
lation, and in the illimitable, bounded within an 
outline. Therefore, needing all these emotions 
at their maximum, we were compelled to make 
pilgrimages back to the mountains of the Old 
World,—commodiously as may be when we con- 
sider sea-sicknese, passports, Murray’s red-covers, 
and h-less Britons everywhere. Yes, back to the 
Old Wor'd we went, and patronized the Alps, 
and nobly satisfying we found them. But we 
were forced to inspect also the heritage of human 
institutions, and such a mankind as thoy had 
made after centuries of opportunity—and very 
sadly depressing we found the work, so that not- 
withstanding many romantic joys and artistic 
pleasures, we came back malcontent. Let us, 
therefore, develop our own world. It has taken us 
two centuries to discover our proper West across 
the Mississippi, and to know by indefinite hear- 
say that among the groups of the Rockys are 
hights worth notice. 

Farthest away in the west, as near the western 
sea as mountains can stand, are the Cascades. 
Sailors can descry their landmark summits firmer 
than cloud, a hundred milesaway. Kulshan, mis- 
named Mount Baker by the vulgar, is their 
northernmost buttress up at 40deg. and Frazer’s 
River. Kulshan is an irregular, massive, mound- 
shaped peak, worthy to stand a white emblem of 
perpetual peace between us and our brother Bri- 
tons. The northern regions of Whulge and Van- 
couver’s Island have Kulshan upon their horizon. 
They saw it blaze the winter before this journey 
of mine ; for there is fire beneath the Cascades, 
red war suppressed where the peaks, symbols of 
truce, stand in resplendent quiet. Kulshan id 
best seen as I saw it one afternoon of that same 
August, from an upland of Vancouver’s Island, 
across the golden waves of a wheat-field, across 
the glimmering waters of the Georgian Sound, 
and far above its belt of misty-gray pine ridges. 
The snow-line here is at five thousand feet, and 
Kulshan has as much hight in snow as in forest 
and vegetation. Its name [ got from the Lummi 
tribe at its base, after I had dipped in their pot 
at a boiled-salmon feast. As to Baker, that name 
should be forgotten. Mountains should not be 
insulted by being named after undistinguished 
bipeds, nor by the pretix of Mf. Mt. Chimbor- 
azo, or Mt. Dhawalaghiri, seews as feeble as Mr. 
Julius Ceasar, or Signor Dante. 

South of Kulshan the range continues dark, 
rough, and somewhat unmeaning to che eye, 
until it is relieved by Tacoma, vulgo Renier. 
Upon this Tacoma’s image I was now drifting, 





and was about to make nearer acquaintance with 
its substance. One cannot know too much of a 
nature’s nobleman, Tacoma the second, which 
Yankees call Mt. Adams, is a clumsier repetition 
of its greater brother, but noble enough to be 
the pride of a continent. Dearest charmer v/ all 
is St. Helen’s, queen of the Cascades, queen of 
Northern America, a fair and graceful volcanic 
cone. Exquisite mantling snows sweep a'ong her 
shoulders tuward the bristling pines. Sometimes 
she showers her realms with a boon of light 
ashes, to notify thom that her peace is repose, 
not stupor, and sometimes lifts a beacon of trem- 
ulous flame by night, from her summit. Not far 
from ber base the Columbia crashes through the 
mountains in a magnificent chasm, and Mt. Hood, 
the vigorous prince of the range,’ rises in a keen 
pyramid fourteen or sixteen thousand feet high, 
rivalling his sister in glory. Mt. Jefferson and 
others southward are worthy snow peaks, but 
not comparable with these; and then this mas- 
terly family of mountains dwindles ruggedly 
away towards California and the Shasta group. 

The Cascades are known to geography,—their 
summits to the lists of volcanoes. Several gentlemen 
in the United States Army, boxed in petty posts, 
or squinting along Indian trails for Pacific rail- 
roads, have seen these monuments. A few myri- 
ads of Oregonians have not been able to avoid 
seeing them, have perhaps felt their ennobling in- 
fluence, and have written, boasting that St. Hel- 
en's or Hood is as high as Blanc. Enterprising 
fellows have climbed both. But the millions of 
Yankees—from codfish to alligators, chewers of 
spruce-gum or chewers of pig-tail, cooks of chow- 
ders or cooks of gumbo—know little of these 
treasures of theirs. Poet comes after pioneer. 
Mountains have been waiting, even in ancient 
worlds, for cycles, while mankind looked upon 
them as high, cold, dreary, crushing, as resorts 
for demons and homes of desolate storms. It 
is only lately, in the development of men’s com- 
prehension of nature, that mountains have been 
recognized as our noblest friends, our most exalt- 
ing and inspiring comrades, our grandest emblems 
of divine power and divine peace. 

Tacoma. 


Of this pearl of mountains, known to geoegra- 
phers as Mt. Renier, he gives many fine descrip- 
tions, making it the center of several spirited 
pictures of Oregon scenery. 

All around it the dark evergreens rose like a 
ruff; above them the mountain splendors swelled 
statelier for the contrast. Sunhght of noon was 
so refulgent upon the crown, and lay so thick and 
dazzling in nooks and clefts, and where sun‘ight en- 
twines not, delicate mist, an emanation from the 
blue sky, had fallen and lay sheltered and trem- 
ulous, a mild substitute for the stronger glory. 
The blue haze so wavered and trembled into sun- 
light, and sunbeams shot glimmering over snowy 
brinks so like a constant avalanche, that I might 
doubt whether this movement and waver and 
glimmer, this blending of mist with noontide 
flame, were not a drifting smoke am! cloud of 
yellow sulphurous vapor, floating over some slow- 
ly chilling crater far down in the red crevices. 

But if the giant fires had ever burned under 
that cold summit, they had long since gone out. 
The dome that swelled up passionately, had 
crusted over, and then fallen in upon itself, not 
vigorous enough with internal life to bear up in 
smooth proportion. Where it broke into cui 
was no doubt a desolate waste, stern, craggy, and 
riven, but such drear results of Titanic convul- 
sion the gentle snows hid from view. 

No foot of man had ever trampled those pure 
snows. It was a virginal mountain, distant from 
the possibility of human approach and human in- 
quisitiveness as a marble goddess is from human 
loves. Yet there was nothing unsympathetic in 
its isolation, or despotic in iis distant majesty. 
But this serene loftiness was no home for any 
deity of those that men create. Only the thought 
of eternal peace arose from this heaven-upbearing 
monument like incense, and, overflowing, filled 
the world with deep and holy calm. 

Wherever the mountain turned its cheek to- 
ward the sun; many fair and smiling dimples ap- 
peared, and along soft curves of snow, lines of 
shadow, drew tracery, fair as the blue veins on a 
child’s temple. Without the infinite sweetness 
and charm in this kindly changefulness of form 
and color, there might have been oppressive awe 
in the presence of this transcendent glory against 
the solemn blue of noon. Grace played over the 
surface of majesty, as a drift of rose-leaves wavers 
in the air before a summer shower, or asa wreath 
of rosy mist flits before the grandeur of a storm. 
Loveliness was sprinkled like a boon of blossoms 
upon sublimity. 

Our lives forever demand and need visual im- 
ages that can be symbols to us of the grandeur or 
the sweetness of repose. There are some faces 
that arise dreamy in our mewories and look us 
into calmness in our frantic moods. Fair and 
happy is a life that need not call upon its vague 
memorial dreams for such alluring influence, but 
can turn tu a present reality, and ask tranquillity 
at the shrine of a household goddess. ‘The nuble 
works of nature, and mountains most of all, 


** have power to make 
Our noisy years seem moments in the being 
Of the eternal silence.” 


And studying the light and the majesty of Taco- 
ma, there passed from it and entered into my be- 
ing, to dwell there cvermore by the side of mnany 
such, a th ught and an image of solemn beauty, 
which I could thenceforth evoke whenever in the 
world { must have peace or die. 





How To Be Miserasie.—Think about your- 
self; about what you want, what you like, 


what respects people ought to pay you, what 
people think of you ; and then to you nothing 
will be pure. You will spoil everything you 
touch ; you will make sin and misery for your- 
self out of everything which God sends you; 
you will be as wretched as you choose on earth 
or in heaven either.-—-Kingsley. 





Voices of Animals. 


There is a chapter in the natural history of 
animals that has hardly been touched upon as 
yet, and that will be especially interesting with 
reference to families. The voices of animals 
have a family character not to be mistaken. 
All the canine bark and howl. The fox, the 
wolf, the dog, have the same kind of utterance, 
though on a somewhat different pitch. All 
the bears growl, from the white bear of the 
Arctic snows to the small black bear of the 
Andes. All the cats miau, from our quiet 
fireside companions to the lions, and tigers, and 
panthers of the forest and jungle. This last 
may seem a strange assertion; but to any one 
who has listened eritically to their sounds, and 


analyzed their voices, the roar of the lion is 
but a gigantic miaw, bearing about the same 
proportion to that of that of the cat, as its 
stately and majestic form does to the smaller, 
softer, more peaceable aspect of the cat. Yet 
notwithstanding the difference in their size, 
who can look at the lion, whether in his more 
sleepy mood, as he lies curled up in the corner 
of his cage, or in his fiercer moments of bun- 
ger or rage, without being reminded of a cat ? 
And tkis is not merely the resemblance of one 
carnivcrous animal to another ; for no one was 
ever reminded of a dog or a wolf by alion. 

Again, all horses and donkeys neigh; for 
the bray of the donkey is only a harsher neigh, 
pitched on a different key, it is true, but a 
sound of the same character, as the donkey 
himself is but a clumsy and dwarfish horse. 
All the cows low, from the buffalo roaming the 
prairie, the musk-ox of the Arctic ice-fields, or 
the jack of Asia, to the cattle feeding in our 
pastures. Among the birds this similarity of 
voices of families is still more marked. We 
need ouly recall the harsh and noisy parrots, 
so similar in their peculiar utterance. Or take 
as an example the web-footed family. Do not 
all the geese and the innumerable hosts of 
ducks quack? Does not every member of the 
crow family caw, whether it be the jackdaw, 
the jay, the magpie, the rook in some green 
rookery of the old world, or the crow of our 
woods, with its long, melancholy caw, that 
seems to make the silence and solitude deeper ? 
Compare all the sweet warblers of the songster 
family—the nightingales, the thrushes, the 
mocking-birds, the robins—they differ in the 
JBreater or less perfection of their note, but the 
same kind of voice runs through the whole 
group. — Agassiz. 





Forever and Forever. 
BY GEORGE W. BUNGAY. 





For others’ weal let good men labor, 
And not for fame or paitry pelf, 

And mind the maxim, love thy neighbor 
As well as thou dost love thyself. 

Point him beyond the hills of time, 
Aid him in every true endeavor 

To crown his life with deeds sublime, 
Now, and forever and forever. 


And should thy feeble brother stumble, 
And often fall upon the road, 
Though poor, despised, deformed and humble, 
In pity help him bear his load. 
Heed not the color of his skin; 
As stars shine, quenched by midnight never, 
So souls that God has lit within 
Will shine forever and forever. 


Break not the heart that’s almost broken, 
But light up hope and banish fear ; 

Let pleasant thoughts be softly spoken, 
While pity wipes uway the tear. 

We all are joined by kindred ties, 
That mortal man cannot dissever ; 

They link us here and in the skies, 
And last forever and forever. 


We shall behold the blessed dawning 
Of eras we have sought sv long, 
The light of that millennial morning, 
Of cloudless sun and freedom’s song, 
When truth and love have power and might, 
Truth’s the fulcrum, love the lever, 
That moves the world, when moved aright ; 
God reigns forever and forever. 


—Evening Post. 
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